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"A Chance to Be Kind’ 


Recently, in a Southern student conference, a white high-school stu- 
dent defended segregation because “it gives us a chance to be kind to 
Negroes.” This goes Christianity one better by ensuring the presence 
of the poor, whose acceptance of our kindness paves our way to heaven. 
This student would have been interested to learn that a hundred 
years ago a slaveowner commended slavery to Frederick Olmsted in 
similar terms as “‘cultivating those habits of charitable feeling which 
the presence of the weak, the poor, and the dependent is always sug- 
gesting. ...” § This basic unbalance between love and justice results 
in sentimentality—that is, unjustified emotion. It has been with us a 
pleasant task to deceive, if possible, the Negro, but more importantly 
ourselves; to hide from ourselves the fact that we were denying to the 
Negro the basic, general obligation of justice, while proffering him the 
personal gift of love. It is insulting to offer gifts while refusing obli- 
gations. Love can never be offered in place of justice; it may be offered 
in addition to justice. § It is not surprising to find that the South, being 
led toward sentimentality by its basic race and productive relations, 
fell into sentimentality in many other relations. In art, for instance. 
And, then, there’s always Southern Womanhood, capitalized, and seated 
like patience on a monument upon its alabaster base!—JamMeEs McBripE 
Dasss in The Southern Heritage, just published by A. A. Knopf, New 


York. (See review last issue. ) 
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Letters to the Editors 





Appeal Made for Up-to-Date Statement 





New Confession Needed 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Letter to the Hebrews is a key book 
in our understanding of the eternal con- 
temporary Christ as he applies to the con- 
temporary church. In it we are told that 
“Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and 
today and forever.” All the people of God 
whatever their age have had the same 
Christ, the same author of salvation. He 
is the one who leads us all into the heav- 
enly life. 

Yet in this same book we see tremen- 
dous contrasts between the old and the 
new. Here was a man, evidently a Jew, 
who was not afraid to step out into the 
new. He is completely familiar with the 
old theology and shows how the new is a 
fulfillment of it. He used the new lan- 
guage (Greek) that people could under- 
stand, leaving the Hebrew behind. He had 
a new faith that he was excited about, and 
he had a new life that was better than the 
old. 

In order to reach our contemporary 
world we must do the same sort of thing. 
In order that we have a contemporary 
meaning we must go out and meet our 
contemporaries in their situation just as 
the apostles did. That means we have to 
be ruthless with ourselves. We must ex- 
amine the forms of our operation. As the 
timeless Christ holds onto us we must 
clothe him in words that men can under- 
stand today. Perhaps we need a new con- 
fession. Not that the old one isn’t good 
and true, but in 300 years words have 
changed and the church should have 
learned some things in its study and ex- 
perience with Christ that weren’t known 
300 years ago. 

By every means at our disposal we must 
go out into the hard, cruel world and 
show men and make them want our new 
life that comes only from the timeless 
Christ. 

JAMES Corry. 
Kenton, Ohio. 


For Ministers 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Social security now offers protection 
from the three major causes of loss of 


income, namely retirement, disability and 
death. 

Ministers first became eligible to elect 
this protection in 1955 by voluntarily fil- 
ing a waiver certificate waiving their ex- 
emption to the social security tax. 

Many ministers who desire to be af- 
forded this protection failed to file their 
waiver certificate before the April 15, 1957 
deadline contained in the original provi- 
sion. This deadline has now been ex- 
tended to give those who did not elect this 
coverage for various reasons another 
chance to protect themselves and their 
families. 

Under the new provision a minister has 
until April 15, 1959 to file his waiver cer- 
tificates with Internal Revenue Service. 
This waiver, if filed, will be mandatorially 
effective for the taxable year 1956 and all 
years thereafter in which the minister 
has net earnings of at least $400 from 
his ministry. 

If a minister has at least $400 net earn- 
ings in 1956 but filed a waiver certificate 
so late that it could only be effective be- 
ginning 1957 he may file an amended cer- 
tificate electing 1956 as his effective date 
of coverage. Of course this retroactive 
coverage is particularly important in es- 
tablishing protection for survivors in case 
of death. 

The new provision also provides that a 
min:ster must include the rental value of 
his home furnished as a part of his com- 
pensation or the rental allowance paid to 
him in computing his net earnings for so- 
cial security purposes beginning with the 
taxable year of 1957 and thereafter. These 
items are not included in computing tax- 
ab'e income for income tax purposes. For 
1956 the value of these items cannot be 
included for social security purposes. 

A person entering the ministry for the 
first time has two years in which to file a 
waiver certificate electing social security 
coverage after the first year in which he 
nets at least $400 from his ministry. 

Once a person elects social security cov- 
erage, he is liable for the social security 
tax for all years thereafter in which he 
nets at least $400 and he cannot later drop 
out. 

Ministers who desire additional infor- 
mation should contact their nearest social 


security office. Remember for those de- 

siring coverage, action must be taken by 

April 15, 1959 on this voluntary matter. 
SocraL SECURITY ADMINISTRATOR. 


NOTE—Inquiries about Social Security 
matters should be addressed to district 
offices.—Editors. 


Errata 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Those who have copies of the Minutes 
of the 98th session of the (Presbyterian. 
U. S.) General Assembly are authorized 
and requested to make the following cor- 
rections: 

A. See list printed on page 291, Part II. 
B. To this list add the following: 


Part I 

page 46, paragraph 4, Add “Method- 
ist” end of first line. 

page 58, 6th line from bottom. Change 
middle initial Mrs. Ragland from “L” 
te “8.” 

page 91, 6th line from bottom. Change 
“VERY” to “EVERY.” 

page 184, 13th line from bottom. De- 
lete “ly” from “breakly.” 

page 227, 8th line from bottom. De- 
lete “until and.” 


Part II 


page 53, line 65. Amount in column 
28 should be $18,936. 

page 138, line 14. Annadale should 
be Annandale. 

page 264, Scarlett, Frank M., Jr. P. O. 
should be Fort Valley, Georgia. 

page 276, Lindenerger should be Lin- 
denberger. 
page 279, McCutehen, Mrs. L. M., should 
be McCutchen. 

E. C. Scort, Stated Clerk. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Grateful Reader 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

We look forward to PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
100K and thoroughly read each article. It 
is one of the very best helps and guides 
for a Christian in this busy world. It, 
also, helps us to keep looking ahead and 
to realize others are seeking a “greater 
good” for all people, and refuses to let 
one get too discouraged with many seem- 
ing slips and slow progress towards 
Christ’s plan for each of us. 

Mrs. A. H. Marin. 
Tyler, Texas 





More titles added: 


Choice Book Values 


63. THEY LIVE IN BIBLE LANDS. Grace W. McGavran. 


From Publishers’ Remainders 


—While They Last 


60. OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES. Gardiner M. Day. (More- 
house-Gorham, $2.00, 118 pp.) Called “A Modern Interpretation 
of the Ten Commandments,” this work deals with each in turn in 
a fresh and vigorous manner, leading up to the two Great Com- 
mandments. A valuable and stimulating study. Only cicmeee 

Dorothy Clarke Wilson. (West- 
The author of Prince of Egypt and 


61. HOUSE OF EARTH. 
minster, $3.50, 309 pp.) 


(Friendship Press, $1.75, 127 pp.) This is a grand gift for bovs 
and girls, 9-12, making Bible lands come alive with real people— 
today. The author is an exceptional story-teller. Only__- $1 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
1 North 6th St-, Richmond 19, Va. 958 


Please send me the following titles from your latest list 
(Minimum mail order purchase: $2 
June 30 titles, pp. 11-12.) 


; may be combined with 
Number of copies of each: 


60 61 62 63 





other noted works of religious fiction has written a gripping story 


of a high-caste Hindu in the midst of centuries-old customs of India, 
tugged at by a more meaningful life. Only 


62. THE CARILLON. 


occasions. Only 


Lawrence W. Pearson. (Morehouse- 
Gorham, $2, 136 pp.) Brief, well-written meditations that will 
get you thinking, or spark a talk you have to make. Some are for ' 
days of the Christian Year, some on general topics, others for special ' 
75¢ ' Charge my account. ( 


Enclosed: $ 





City, Zone, State 


(postage paid for payment with order) 


) Charge church 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail priviliges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
Telephone MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


MARTIN NIEMOELLER, widely known 

German pastor, was recently barred from 
the pulpit of a village church at Kreuth, 
Bavaria. The local pastor explained that 
he took the action because Dr. Niemoeller 
“has frequently, labeled atomic arma- 
ments promoters as atheists.”” Niemoel- 
ler confirmed that he had said persons 
advocating stocking of atomic weapons, 
“even if they describe themselves politi- 
cally as Christians, practically act either 
deliberately or not as materialists, nihil- 
ists and atheists.”. . THE RoMAN 
CaTHOLIC Knights of Columbus which 
now provide insurance protection to their 
members will shortly expand coverage to 
the entire family of members. .. . AL- 
COHOLIC BEVERAGE advertising totaled a 
record $413,267,548 last year, according 
to the Methodist Board of Temperance. 
The largest amount of beer and liquor 
advertising ($207,500,000) went for 
signs, awnings, placards, etc., at “point 
of purchase.”’. . . BECAUSE IT KEEPS an 
accurate record of first-cousin mar- 
riages, the Roman Catholic Church has 
been asked by the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission to cooperate in making a 
study of consanguineous marriages in an 
effort to learn more about the structure 
of genes that carry mankind’s heredity. 
... CREDIT FOR THE current trend toward 
church union was recently given to Chris- 
tian educators by Fred Hoskins, a co- 
president of the United Church of Christ 
at the recent National Conference on 
Christian Education. The church’s teach- 
ers, he said, have stirred up and sup- 
ported the ecumenical movement. 
THE NEBRASKA Council of Churches is 
calling all Protestant churches in the state 
to oppose the legalization of bingo. .. . 
METHODIST COLLEGE STUDENTS, in a re- 
cent annual conference, appealed to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to use “the moral force” 
and prestige of his office to help ease racial 
tensions. . . . IN Faris CHurcH and 
Fairfax County, Va., 43 ministers and 
five Roman Catholic priests joined re- 
cently in a statement opposing segrega- 
tion in the schools and opposing attempts 
to evade the Supreme Court decision ‘in- 
cluding use of church facilities as a sub- 
stitute for the public school system.” 














HAMPDEN-SYDNEY GIFT 

A $250,000 bequest of the late Francis 
B. Converse, Westport, Conn., to Hamp- 
den-Sydney College (Va.) has been an- 
nounced. A graduate of 1890, he died on 
June 6. The gift is unrestricted. 





Central WCC Committee Marks 
First 10 Years of Activity 


The first decade of the existence of the 
World Council of Churches has seen it 
grow into “a harbinger of unity beyond 
the dreams of many,” Franklin Clark 
Fry of New York told the Central Com- 
mittee of which he is chairman. 

In the Nyborg, Denmark, meeting of 
the Central Committee, Dr. Fry said the 
old pattern of the churches considering 
problems individually has given way to 
a new pattern of considering the major 
issues of the day in terms of wider Chris- 
tian community. He also said: 

“We are grateful that we have been able 
to maintain fellowship in one of the most 
explosive and nervous decades in recent 
history, but we have a sense that we are 
incomplete in our several churches beyond 
this fellowship, and we know that Christ 


calls us not only to fellowship but also 
to unity.” 


European Conference 


Several members from Eastern Europe 
attended. [Joseph L. Hromadka of 
Czechoslovakia told a Conference of Eu- 
ropean Churches in Nyborg that the 
longer Eastern and Western churches are 
separated by the Iron Curtain “the great- 
er is the danger of them no longer under- 
standing each other.” He said that 
churches in Communist countries “want 
to participate” in the European confer- 
ence. This conference was held just be- 
fore the central committee meeting. John 
Baillie of Edinburgh, Scotland, opposed 
a permanent organization of these 
churches but he said British churches 
would support “‘occasional” conferences. 
Dr. Baillie warned against “meetingitis” 
as the “measles of the ecumenical move- 
ment.” 


[A conference time was set for Janu- 
arv, 1959, in Switzerland. Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of Germany urged that the meet- 
ing be backed bv the authority of the 
churches. He said: 

[“It is one thing to bring good Chris- 
tians from Europe together. It is quite 
another thing to bring the church to- 
gether to a common discussion. Only if 


we succeed in this can we avoid ecumen- 
ical chaos.” ] 


Russian Conversation 

WCC General Secretary W. A. Visser 
’t Hooft said that to interpret recent con- 
versations by WCC leaders and represen- 
tatives of the Russian Orthodox church 


“primarily in political terms” is “to miss 
its real importance.” Though the inter- 
national situation cannot be forgotten, he 
said, the discussions were ‘‘in the realm 
of church relationships and church his- 
tory.”” He went on: 

“The church of Russia has never par- 
ticipated in the life of the ecumenical 
movement; its leaders have yet to discover 
that movement. We have to remember 
how little the churches in other countries 
know about the real life of the churches 
in Russia.” 

A $10,000-gift from American churches 
was made through Church World Serv- 
ice to the World Council’s new head- 
quarters building in Geneva. It was made 
as a memorial to the members of the 
Church of the Brethren who lost their 
lives in the August crash of a KLM air- 
plane off the coast of Ireland and the 
wife of an official of the Brethren church 
killed in an automobile accident in Swe- 
den. 


*‘Misinterpretation” 

The WCC Central Committee said that 
its study of religious liberty in Roman 
Catholic and other countries, proposed 
last year, had been “misinterpreted” in 
Catholic circles as an “attack” on that 
church. 

What was proposed, it was explained, 
was an objective, factual study that would 
deal with positive as well as negative 
developments in the field of worship. 

The executive committee said it had 
been unable to engage an expert in the 
field of race relations to serve member 
churches as a consultant as had been au- 
thorized last year. 

Hungarian Lutheran Bishop Lajos 
Veto criticized the WCC for labelling 
as “false” Hungarian charges that the 
council had some ‘‘complicity” in the 
1956 abortive anti-Soviet revolt in Hun- 
gary. Bishop Veto said he hoped the 
WCC “would not prolong its differences” 
with the Hungarian churches. 

“It would be curious,” he said, “‘if the 
council had good relations with the 
Church of Moscow and not with the 
Hungarian churches who have been 
(WCC) members for ten years.” 


Social Change 


A progress report on a five-year study 
undertaken by the WCC showed that the 








“ 


churches are finding ‘‘great difficulty in 
responding to the challenge of rapid so 
cial change.” 

The study was begun in 1955 sup- 
ported by a $100,000 Rockefeller grant 
It is to be completed by 1960. The report 
he church cannot be a 
spectator of social change. “It must work 
for ‘responsible emancipation.’ ” It says: 


emphasizes that t 


“Churches, like most social institut:ons, 
tend to be conservative in relation to 
change. Often they have been invaded 
and overwhelmed by the change before 
they act....” 


It is only 


challenged 
bv the “fierv stream of revolution” that 
the churches are willing ‘‘to leave behind 


the stagnant backwaters of reaction.” 


alter they are 


“It is our experience in the study that 
very frequently churches are galvanized 
into action by the realization that their 
youth are leaving the church, sometimes 
because they find it irrelevant, sometimes 
attracted by secular ideologies.” 


New Naturalization Law 
Benefits Missionaries 


D.C. (RNs)—Adopted 
children and alien spouses of American 


WASHINGTON, 


missionaries abroad may become natural- 
ized citizens of the United States with 
out completing the ordinary residence re 
quirements, if they are otherwise quali- 
fied for citizenship, under terms of an 
act of Congress signed into law by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower here 

The bill, which was sponsored by Rep. 
Walter H. Judd (R.-Minn.), a former 
medical missionary in China, permits 
waiving of residence requirements for 
alien children or spouses of U.S. citizens 
“performing religious duties abroad” on 
the same basis that such requirements are 
waived for wives and adopted children of 
United States military personnel serving 
overseas, 

Under terms of the new law, «n alien 
child or spouse has only to enter the 
United States in order to be eligible to 
apply for citizenship. Previously, a wait- 
ing peried of two years for children and 
three years for husbands or wives was 
required. 

During Congressional debate on the 
bill, Rep. F. Fay Nimtz (R.-Ind.) told 
of a situation in which a Protestant mis- 
sionary and his wife, home on a 14- 
month sabbatical leave from Japan, 
found that they could not obtain citizen 
ship papers for the child they had 
adopted in Japan. 

Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R.-N.Y.) 
told the House that missionaries ‘‘who 
are devoting their lives to religious and 
humanitarian deserve 
consideration we can give them.” 

“This legislation can help to remove 
at least one of the many difficulties that 
face them in their tasks,” he declared. 

Both houses of Congress approved the 
legislation unanimously. 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Geo. 
Thompson Brown and Keith R. Crim, mis- 
sionaries to Korea; Bettie Currie, Presby- 
terian, U. S., director of youth work; John 
Ensign, director of camping for Hanover 
Presbytery. ““Mr. X speaks for laymen. 


SALVATION FOR JEWS 
Does God not have a promise to save 
the Jews? Are not the Jews eventually 
to go to heaven by belief in God 
through Jesus? 


Crim: That is one of the great prob- 
lems that the Apostle Paul dealt with 
in his letter to the Romans, and after 
he got through discussing it he said, 
“O the depths of the riches both of the 
wisdcm and knowledge of God, how un- 
searchable are his judgments and _ his 
Ways past finding out.” That is one of 
the things that we are certainly devoutly 
to wish, that the Jews will be saved, go 
to heaven by belief in God through Jesus. 
It is something, like so many other 
things, that we must finally leave, I feel, 
to God’s mercy and his infinite wisdom. 

Mr. X: Mr. Crim, I wonder, if you 
think the Jews are to be treated differ- 
ently from the rest of the Christians? 

The Jews, of course, have 
God’s special promise to them from the 
time of Abraham and have been his 
chosen people throughout the history of 
the covenant. 

Mr. X: Do you think something spe- 
cial is in store for the Jews if they come 
back to God properly? 

Crm: Yes, I do. 


CrIM: 


DRINKING NEIGHBOR 

How should one pray for a neigh- 
bor who faces problems caused by 
drinking ? 

Currie: It seems to me that this is 
a complicated situation which this per- 
son is concerned about and I think for 
one to pray intelligently in the face of 
such a problem there may be at least 
three good points. In the first place if 
one can know the root of the problem 
that causes the drinking, one’s prayers 
can be in specific terms of those prob- 
lems that are really the background for 
the es ape to drink. Then, too, one cer- 
tainly would want to pray for the person 
entangled in the problems: pray on his 
behalf for strength, for will power, for 
new understanding of God’s strength, 
and for discovery of solutions to the 
basic problems as well as to the imme- 
diate problem of drinking. Then, it 
seems to me, a third area would be prayer 
for oneself in understanding how to be 


a personal help to that person involved 
in the preblems of drinking. I think a 
person can strengthen another by stand- 
ing with him in the face of such prob- 
lems and prayer should not be simply 
for the other person, but also for oneself 
in terms of his own insight and ability 
to give strength to that person and stand 
with him. 


ENsicn: I think your first point was 
well put, to understand the root of the 
trouble. I remember once in a church 
where some of our very saintly people 
were condemning a certain person for his 
alcoholism. Our prayers took the form 
of putting action behind the prayers and 
it happened to be that the preacher had 
to use his feet a good bit, and his auto- 
mobile, in order to get to the root of some 
of this preblem and help the man work 
out his finencial and his marital dift- 
culties. I think that that was prayer in 
action, getting at the root of the thing, 
and for eight vears alcoholism has been 
a thing of the past. 


MANY MANSIONS 

Please explain: In my_ father’s 
house there are many mansions and I 
go to prepare a place for you. 

Brown: I think in explaining this 
passage we must first keep in mind the 
purpose for which our Lord was speak- 
ing. It was to comfort and strengthen 
his disciples and not to satisfy idle 
curiosity. Perhaps a better translation 
than mansicns would be a dwelling place, 
which is the original Greek. It is trans- 
lated in the new Revised Standard Ver- 
sion as rooms, ‘‘In my father’s house are 
many rooms.”’ I think the point is not 
so much that there are separate sub- 
divisions in heaven as that there is room 
for all. I think that Jesus, when he 
speaks of preparing a place for us, is try- 
ing to tell his disciples that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for him to leave them 
and to explain that his work is not com- 
pleted, but it is necessary for him to die 
and be raised again in order for this 
place to be prepared, in order to open the 
gates of heaven and let us in. 


Mr. X: There is something left out 
either in the middle of this, or at the 
end of it, that has always bothered me. 
I believe the quotation is “If it were not 
so, T would have told you.” Why is that 
put in there ? 


Brown: You notice in the Rsv quite 
a distinct difference. I don’t know what 
difference it makes, but it reads, “If it 
were not so, would I have told you that 
I go to prepare a place for you?” They 
have turned it from a statement to a 
question. I think the matter of emphasis 
is the only issue involved. 
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The Faith That Is in Us 


SPENT THE EVENING recently 
I with a group of friends, kinsmen 
mainly, who happen to differ rather 
sharply among themselves on the race 
issue. That issue never came up. Once 
or twice we skirted it—for instance, the 
question of putting off desegregation in 
Little Rock—but suddenly, scenting dan- 
ger, we went away from there brightly 
and quickly, like a flushed covey of par- 
tridges. 

For me, the situation had a deep 
pathos. For here were people of mutual 
goodwill, fearful of admitting disagree- 
ment lest existing agreement be shattered. 

This is a parable of the white South 
today. Similar situations arise on numer- 
ous occasions. And the white South is 
unhappy about it. It says it’s unhappy 
because communication has broken down 
between whites and Negroes: where there 
once was harmony, disharmony exists; 
where there was agreement, disagreement. 
There is something in the contention, 
though far less than we claim. The for- 
mer agreement, or, rather, agreeableness, 
was largely a matter of material inter- 
ests: the agreeableness of the Negro paid 
off for the white and any disagreeableness 
of the Negro paid off in reverse for the 
Negro. Mixed with this selfishness there 
was undoubtedly goodness; indeed, far 
more, I think, than we at the moment 
realize. But I cannot believe that the 
harmony, the agreement, the communica- 
tion was as valuable as we, nostalgically, 
claim. I notice that the Negroes aren’t 
complaining about its supposed break- 
down. 


Between White People 

What disturbs us whites even more is 
the breakdown of communication among 
ourselves. For, historically, communica- 
tion and general agreement among the 
whites on at least the race issue was a 
necessity; such agreement between whites 
and Negroes was a luxury. The white 
South has assumed whenever possible that 
there was no race problem; things were 
always under control. Of course, they 
were kept under control by this solid white 
front, which, even while it denied the 
possibility of trouble, developed at least 
during slavery, an active military force 
partly to forestall trouble. 

But the solid white front was always 
a stuffed shirt. Deep within themselves 
white Southerners have generallv been 
aware, though often vaguely, of the clash 
between the Judaeo-Christian ideal of 


THE AUTHOR is well known to Outlook 
readers as a frequent contributor. A citizen 
of Mayesville, S C., he is currently president 
cf the Southern Regional Council. He is also 
zuthor of the new book, The Southern Her- 
itage, just published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 
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justice and the actual injustice toward 
Negroes. This inner unease, this basic 
disagreement within themselves, found 
expression in vague doubts of their agree- 
ment with other whites. In times of rela- 
tive quiet these doubts slept; but since 
1954 they have begun to awaken; and 
one of the root causes of the present un- 
happiness of the white Southerner is that 
he’s becoming increasingly uncertain 
about what other white Southerners think 
and feel on the race issue, and longs for 
that lost time when we didn’t even have 
to think about such things. 

He may express this doubt in two ways: 
either by a brash and absolute defense 
of the old order, or by the avoidance of 
all discussion. The brashness and abso- 
luteness of the usual defense of segrega- 
tion in the Deep South today suggest that 
the defenders are deeply uncertain of 
themselves and their neighbors but 
haven't yet got to the point of admitting 
it. The silence of most others suggests 
that they too are uncertain, but are more 
or less aware of their uncertainty, and 
hesitate to risk shattering such agreement 
as still exists on the faint chance of 
reaching a deeper agreement. 


Which Is the Adjective? 

Now, most of these people are Chris- 
tians—Southern Christians. Perhaps this 
suggests the problem: are they Southern 
Christians or Christian Southerners? 
which is the noun, which the adjective? 
Or, to what degree is the Southern atti- 
tude Christian? It was the apparent con- 
flict between Southern custom and train- 
ing on the one hand and what are usually 
thought of as Christian ideals on the 
other which underlay the pathos of the 
situation I began with. For those people 
in some way loved one another, wished 
one another well, tried to avoid causing 
cne another unhappiness. This was their 
tradition; this was the Southern manner: 
we must put ourselves out to be agreeable, 
we must fit ourselves into the situation 
in which we find ourselves. 

The proof that it goes against the 
Southerner’s conscience to be disagree- 
able is found in the prayers made at 
Little Rock on the day of public praver 
last fall. In general, they were not for 
forgiveness for injustice done, but—to 
put it plainly—for bad manners exhib- 
ited: give us peace, give us harmony, 
make us all agreeable again, and forgive 
us for our unpleasantness in the past. 

It isn’t mere worldly wisdom to want 
to be agreeable and get along with peo- 
ple; it is also a part of Christian love. 
According to the prophets, however, 
agreeableness and peace, rest upon a deep 
agreement, upon justice; and that is what 





we in the South tend, and have always 
tended, to overlook. Living in a patently 
unjust social order, we couldn’t really 
face up to the problem of justice. In our 
calmer moments we admitted this but 
then insisted both that we were caught 
in a fateful, a necessary, situation, and 
that we were acting in that situation as 
kindly as possible. We were making a 
bad situation as agreeable as we could. 

This is what we’re still doing—or try- 
ing to do. But justice has been gaining 
on us lately, its main leap forward being 
the Court decision of May, 1954. Now 
it’s breathing down our necks, and we're 
being forced to turn and consider it, how- 
ever painful and un-Southern such con- 
sideration may be. But this is the pres- 
sure of circumstances. What interests me 
is the question: How can we advance 
of our own goodwill? How can we ap- 
ply our own goodness to the new situa- 
tion? Recall the scene with which I 
began. There was a solid core of good- 
will. But there was also the over-all 
sense of pathos because this goodwill 
could not break out of the group, and 
hold up for its loving consideration the 
basic problem of the South today. 


A Personal Society 


It is both the strength and the weak- 
ness of the South that it is a highly per- 
sonal society. A typical group of non- 
Southerners might have talked fairly 
calmly about a social problem as critical 
fer their society as the race problem is for 
ours. Non-Southerners are used to sub- 
jecting most things to the play of 
thcught; Southerners, belonging to a 
highly conservative society, have never 
had to do this, and, because of their 
basically indefensible social order, have 
never been able to do it. Thought can 
hardly be said to play in the South; 
where it goes, it takes the whole man 
with it, and segregation, like everything 
else, is a personal matter, about which it 
is difficult to agree to disagree. 

If the South could really talk about the 
race issue, not declaim about it, it could 
solve it; the oppositions aren’t nearly so 
absolute and adamant as they seem. 
There is much basic agreement, even be- 
tween whites and Negroes below the level 
of race. But we are afraid to talk. Per- 
haps we don’t love one another enough 
to talk; perhaps we haven’t sufficient 
faith in one another to talk. Men com- 
municate only in God, says Hocking. If 
we fail to communicate in regard to race, 
it is because in our thoughts and emotions 
the area of race lies outside God, and 
we are uncertain what disastrous up- 
heavals might result should we enter it. 
We sit together and chat, as friends, in 
love; God is with us; but we fear he 
might not remain with us, love might 
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Capital Punishment Appraised 


When Justice Miscarries 


This letter discusses an article from the Christian Science Monitor 


which appeared 


EFERRING to your article, ““Capi- 

tal Punishment on Way Out?” the 
undersigned decided to send you his con- 
clusions on the subject, based on 36 years 
of service as a police detective. 

Last year our representative from this 
district introduced a bill in the California 
Legislature to abolish capital punishment. 
It had the backing of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of California. It missed passage by 
a small margin. 

News reports state Great Britain abol- 
ished capital punishment after finding 
one or more innocent persons had been 
executed. 

A case we have now helped some in 
pushing the California bill—that of a 34- 
year-old man (Chessman) who has been 
in Death Row in San Quentin nine years 
while the courts have squabbled about the 
case. Charge: Rape and robbery. His 
making over $100,000 writing books in 
his cell has provided means to get law- 
vers. He has been within an hour of ex- 
ecution many times. States he is not 
guilty. It adds up anyway to cruel and 
inhuman punishment. 


“That's the Man!” 

There is no doubt that now and then 
the not guilty are convicted in this way: 
Victim of crime will be summoned to 
jail “show up.” Sometimes he is angry 
and wants to take it out on somebody. 
Allowed to view the prisoner, he might 
make up his mind “That’s the man,” so 
state, and keep on stating it until he be- 
lieves it 100 per cent. Eyewitnesses have 
a terriffic weight in court. For the past 
20 years I have adopted this plan and 
preached it to others: At the “show up,” 
if the victim does not instantly identify 
the prisoner, usher him away—don’t let 
him stand there and make up his mind. 
He might decide that “he looks like a 
depart, if we should enter the doubtful 
area of race. 

I think we show lack of faith. Some 
men in the South today are talking loud- 
ly, and not in love, to hide their deep 
doubts of themselves, their neighbors, 
and God. Many others remain silent for 
lack of sufficient faith to speak out. God 
is with them in their personal friendliness, 
their desire to be agreeable and to make 
those around them happy. They—or we, 
for I belong to the group—should trust 
God and our hearts a little more in the 
faith that deep down, both as Southerners 
and as Christians, we want to make life 
more agreeable for all our neighbors, 
white and black. 

If we really want this, we need not 
fear disagreement as to the methods of 
getting it. 
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man who would do that” and stay with it 
right on through court. 

We had a case here of Scott, ex-police 
officer. A wealthy party bandit operated 
over a year in this county very success- 
fully. In one case a commander, USN, 
at a rich man’s party was struck by the 
bandit and lingered between life and 
death for days. Our detectives got wind 
of Scott making a deal with diamonds 
and a detective took Scott’s picture to 
four victims, very prominent men, char- 
acters and mentality ideal. They thought 
Scott was the man. Scott was arrested. 
At the show up the victims were positive, 
no doubt whatever. They so testified at 
the preliminary trial. 

If ever a man was headed for the pen 
and execution if the commander had died, 
it was Scott. Just before his regular 
trial, a serial number on a $1,500 watch 
turned up a clue which resulted in arrest 
of the guilty one, unknown to Scott, but 
resembling him in every way, and they 
were of an unusual type. No one could 
blame the victims for identifying Scott. 
The real culprit had over $100,000 worth 
of cash and diamonds in a suitcase ready 
to leave on a ship for Denmark the next 
day. He was a three time loser. The 
victims were so sorry they bought Scott 
a $50,000 ranch. 

Probably there are grounds for me to 
be prejudiced in favor of capital punish- 
ment, because 20 years ago a suspect 
killed my partner. The suspect’s mother 
wept in court all during the trial and the 
jury did not have the heart to give him 
more than life. Six years ago he was 
paroled, pulled a series of crimes in Mer- 
ced County and Texas, and is now under 
trial. This case was used in the legis- 
lature by those who want to keep the 
capital punishment law. 

We had a case of a fine type of human 
being, a Cherokee Indian, who got in a 
brawl with a merchant seaman, was los- 
ing at fisticuffs, and the Indian drew a 
penknife and jabbed his opponent. So 
little was thought of the wound, medical 
aid was not asked. The seaman went 
back to work on his ship; three days later 
peritonitis developed and he died. The 
Indian was sentenced to death. He es- 
caped from the ccunty jail—a_ super- 
human athletic stunt, went to North Da- 
kota, opened a paint shop, married well, 
became father of a child, and was well 
liked. He was identified, brought back, 
and executed. His escape blocked any 
chance for commutation of the sentence 
by the Governor, as per the penal code. 

The crying need in prisons is to offer 
education and never release until a high- 
ly competent board, after much investi- 





gation, decides that the applicant is rea- 
sonably safe to associate with human be- 


ings. 


WisBur L. Wooprvrr, 
Inspector of Detectives, 
Police Department 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Columbia Seminary 
Study Being Made 


A survey of Columbia Seminary, De- 
catur, Ga., is being conducted by a group 
appointed by the seminary for this pur- 
pose. The investigation will concern the 
seminary’s curriculum, methods of teach- 
ing, administration, faculty needs, library 
facilities, possibilities of graduate study 
and other matters. It is also planned that 
the study will deal with the relationship 
of the seminary to its surrounding terri- 
tory. Out of this will grow an under- 
standing of the seminary’s financial 
needs to be presented to the supporting 
synods in campaigns getting underway 
soon. Financial efforts will be made in 
Georgia and South Carolina in 1959. 
Robert L. Stamper is vice-president in 
charge of development, assisted by P. D. 
Patrick of King’s Mountain, N. C., whose 
work began at the seminary September 1. 

The survey committee is composed of 
Charles L. King, Houston, Texas, chair- 
man; O. C. Carmichael of the Ford 
Foundation; E. G. Homrighausen, 
Princeton Seminary; President R. T. L. 
Liston of King College; Joseph R. Sizoo, 
Washington University, Washington, D. 
C.; and President-emeritus J. R. Mc- 
Cain, of Agnes Scott College. 


Church’s Quality Most 
Favored: Friendliness 


INDIANOLA, IA. (RNS)—A survey con- 
ducted in 45 central and southern Iowa 
cities revealed that “friendliness” is what 
most people like about their church. 

Don Koontz, assistant professor of soci- 
ology at Simpson College here, said this 
quality was named most often in 301 
interviews among Iowa non-farmers. 

Almost one-fourth of those interviewed, 
or 23.5 per cent, named “friendliness” as 
their first choice. 

The questionnaire used in the inter- 
views was developed by the town and 
ccuntry department of the Iowa Council 
of Churches in cooperation with the so- 
ciology department of Simpson College. 

Other reasons for liking their church 
ranged from “‘size of the group,” which 
was second at 5.7 per cent, to a blunt 
“they leave me alone,” which rated among 
the lower percentages. 

Still other reasons were liking the min- 
ister, 5 per cent; the church building, 5 
per cent; willingness to cooperate with 
other churches, 5 per cent; interest in 
youth and children, 4 per cent; and 
teachings of the church, 4 per cent. 
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Restrictions on Re-Marriage 


Are Studied by 


NEW YorK (RNS)—Members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church “by and 
large’ wish to continue the denomina- 
tion’s present marriage canons, with only 
one possible major change—reduction of 
the number of impediments to marriage 
—according to the 1958 report of the 
Joint Commission on Holy Matrimony. 

This amendment will be voted on when 
the report is presented to the church’s 
triennial General Convention in Miami 
Beach, Fla., Oct. 5-17. It would reduce 
the number of impediments from nine 
to four: consanguinity within certain de- 
grees; the failure of either party to have 
reached the age of puberty; a concurrent 
contract “inconsistent with the contract 
constituting canonical marriage”; and 
“lack of free will and competent consent 
on the part of either party.” 

The commission’s report included a 
statement on The Teaching of the Epis- 
copal Church with Respect to Holy 
Matrimony, and specifically referred to 
the principle of nullity “and how it may 
be safely applied.” 


Membership Queried 

Based on information from a cross- 
section of the church membership, the 
statement was written by Bishop Stephen 
F. Bayne, Jr., of Olympia, Wash. 

Under the “annulment canon,” the 
statement declared, “‘any member in good 
standing may apply for judgment as to 
marital status, or for permission to marry, 
despite any previous marriage by either 
party, regardless of whether the previous 
spouse is still living, and regardless of 
the nature or cause of the dissolution of 
the former marriage.” 

(NOTE—Presbyterians in America— 
the Southern church—and in Scotland are 
currently considering similar matters in 
regard to remarriage.—Eds. ) 

If an impediment is found “to exist 
or to have existed” which establishes that 
“no marriage bond as the same is recog- 
nized by the church exists” the second 
marriage can be solemnized. 

Bishop Bayne pointed out that the 
canons do not now recognize adultery as 
a sufficient cause in itself for either di- 
vorce or remarriage of the innocent party. 

“The reasons for this omission were 
twofold,” the bishop said. “One was the 
commission’s general feeling, apparently 
shared by the church, that adultery was 
usually a symptom and only rarely if 
ever a cause of marital discord. The 
other was the commonly-shared suspicion 
that the exception in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew was of most doubtful textual 
authenticity, and ought not to be recog- 
nized in contemporary canon law.” 


(This reference is to Matthew 19:9: 
“And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put 
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away his wife, except it be for fornication, 
and shall marry another committeth 
adultery; and whoso marrieth her which 
is put away doth commit adultery.’’) 

Bishop Bayne declared that the Epis- 
copal Church “apparently breaks some 
new ground” in its statement on the ‘‘ends 
or purposes of marriage and the order in 
which they are stated.” 


Three Purposes 

The statement said the church’s view- 
point on marriage is that it is “a life- 
long union of husband and wife” for 
three purposes: mutual fellowship, en- 


couragement and understanding; procre- 
ation of children and their physical and 
spiritual nurture; and the safeguarding 
and benefiting of society. 

It pointed out that the procreation of 
children ‘‘is not held to be necessarily 
the primary end of marriage; it is the 
second of the three such ends stated.” 


“It is clear from this ordering,’ the 
statement continued, “that it is not the 
doctrine of the Episcopal Church that 
the procreation of children must neces- 
sarily override the other purposes ex- 
pressed in marriage.” 


“This reordering of the purposes of 
marriage has an important bearing on 
the moral theology of contraception and 
family planning and of the due relation- 
ship of husband and wife,” it added. 


CHURCH’S AGENCIES AND LEADERS 
ARE TAKEN TO TASK BY GROUP 


On the central day of the climactic 
week of the summer Bible conference at 
the denominational center at Montreat, 
N. C., a group of ministers and laymen 
gathered some miles to the west for an 
annual get-together under the auspices of 
The Southern Presbyterian Journal to 
take the church’s leadership and agencies 
to task for a list of failures and evidence 
of disloyal leadership. 

Under the theme of a consideration of 
emphases of the Reformed faith, a series 
of speakers addressed the gathering but 
the chief item of interest and publicity was 
a 10-page set of resolutions drawn up 
the day before by the Journal’s direc- 
tors. Presented to and adopted by the 
group, the resolutions expressed concern 
over some conditions and trends “‘in and 
developing within” Protestantism. 


Hit Church Institutions 


The resolutions expressed alarm be- 
cause some of the teachings in many 
church institutions consist in a “qualified 
acceptance of the Bible.” Other points 
of attack: 


“Alarming lack of originality in most of 
the programs fostered by our boards. We 
have available the talent and abilities 
necessary to produce the necessary mate- 
rial, but a study of much of that now 
flooding our church leads right up to a 
centralized group, largely operating in 
and coming out from New York offices. 
Here we find a regimented, carefully 
planned and skillfully-executed program 
for Protestantism as a whole which, in 
many of its aspects, reflects the philoso- 
phies of men and women to whom the 
h'‘storic evangelical concept of Christian 
faith is utterly alien. . 

“We are convinced that a study of much 
of the material coming down to our boards 
and agencies from outside the boards of 
our church has already had its effect and 
will eventually lead us into the era of 
ineffectuality so characteristic of much 
of Protestantism today, all because of fol- 
lowing man-devised schemes rather than 
Spirit-directed activities. ... 


“We are deeply disturbed over the in- 
tolerance shown by some who consider 
themselves liberal in their attitude to 
those who believe there are elements of 
Christian faith which must be main- 
tained at all costs.” 


Leaders Named 


Secretary of the Journal’s group pre- 
paring the resolutions is L. Nelson Bell. 
C. C. Dickinson, Charleston, W. Va., was 
re-elected chairman of the board. An ed- 
itorial committee planning long-range 
policies included John R. Richardson, 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. W. Cousar, Raleigh, 
N. C.; R. H. Strong, Augusta, Ga.; H. 
B. Dendy, Weaverville, N. C., and Dr. 
Bell of Montreat. 


Speakers at the meeting included two 
from outside Presbyterian, U. S., ranks 
—J. G. S. S. Thomson of Scotland, cur- 
rently a guest professor at Columbia 
Seminary, and Gordon H. Clark of But- 
ler University who dealt with the his- 
torical background of the theory of evo- 
lution and its impact on Christianity. 
He declared that “many points in con- 
flict with Christianity are obvious.” 

Other speakers were: William C. Rob- 
inson, Columbia Seminary; Floyd E. 
Hamilton, former missionary to Korea 
who was once in the Bible Presbyterian 
Church, then the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church, now pastor in Centreville, Ala.; 
W. Gettys Guille, Salisbury, N.C., lay- 
man, and William E. Hill, Jr., Hope- 
well, Va., evangelist who gave the final 
evangelistic message. 
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EDITORIAL 


Coming Opportunity 

The decision was made five years ago 
that the interdenominational missionary 
study for this year should concentrate on 
the Middle East. The present crisis in 
that area of the world should insure a 
lively interest in the books designed for 
the 1958-59 mission study throughout 28 
denominations. 

Among the important objectives to be 
sought is this one from the Adult Guide 
on the Middle East, by Y. Armajani: 





“Your job is to channel informed think- 
ing into the context of the world mission 
of the church. This is of utmost im- 
portance. Indeed, this is the aim of the 
whole program. A study is important in- 
sofar as it will help to present the Chris- 
tian witness at home and abroad more 
effectively. The end is to witness for 
Christ intelligently, effectively, humbly 
and fervently, believing that if Christ be 
lifted up he will draw all men unto him- 
self.” 


One of the important books in the 
series is Middle East Pilgrimage, by R. 
Park Johnson. Dr. Johnson is known 
to our readers for his occasional contri- 
butions to these columns. His book will 
be of unusual value in clarifying some 
of the issues now in conflict and in help- 
ing to show what is taking place in the 
world of Islam as well as the threat of 
Communism. 

Here are a few samples from some of 
the books in the study series: 


“Arab and Israeli alike live today in 
the land where Jesus lived, their lives de- 
termined in large measure by injustices 
of the past. Children of God who 
need the abundant life Christ came to 
give.”—GLora WysNeER in Caught in the 
Middle. 

“To keep the Middle East related to 
the Western World, the West must do 
more than provide for the area’s defense. 
... What the Middle East needs most is 
a reasonable development of its economic 
resources . . . assistance in training its 
people (and) help in fighting its poverty. 
. . . We must give the Middle East a 
stake in our kind of world.”—Jonun Ba- 
DEAU, in The Lands Between. 


Ss 





“er 


The idea of a large (Pan-Arab) union 
grows ...and may some day bring the 
achievement of (an) ‘Arab Nation’.’’- 
R. Park JoHNson, in Middle East FPil- 
grimage. 

All the books in the series are pub- 
lished by Friendship Press, which is an 
agency of the churches through the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 


Capital Punishment 


New Jersey has recently been con- 
cerned to face again the question of capi- 
tal punishment. Efforts were made to 
stay a scheduled execution until the Leg- 
islature had had an opportunity to ex- 
press itself on pending bills to abolish 
this procedure. The measures have been 
widely debated in the Legislature and in 
two public hearings. At the last hearing 
on one of the bills, law-enforcement of- 
ficials were alone in advocating capital 
punishment. 

A top official of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies 
commented recently that of “all the de- 
mocracies of the Western World, only 
France, England and the United States 
still retain the death penalty.” 

Michigan abolished the penalty a cen- 
tury ago and Maine in 1870. Nine other 
states and territories have since elim- 
inated or sharply restricted the use of 
capital punishment. These are: Minne- 
sota, Delaware, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Alaska, Hawaii, Vir- 
gin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

This fall Oregon voters will ballot in 
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“1 can make nothing of my life. Eveything seems to go around. . 


around... 


a referendum calling for the elimination 
of the death penalty. Meanwhile, legis- 
lation to achieve the same goal is pending 
in Massachusetts. 


Meditation but not Worship 


The University of Missouri will have 
a new chapel, to be dedicated next win- 
ter, but it is not entirely sure what it can 
do about using it. Its board of curators 
has a ruling prohibiting “religious serv- 
ices” on any property of the institution. 
Meditation is permissible, as also are 
weddings which are not technically ‘‘serv- 
ices” but merely ceremonies. A possible 
loophole is considered an interpretation 
that the curators’ ruling applies only to 
present and not to future (including the 
new) university buildings. 


DCE Clarification 


A good many churchmen will endorse 
the recent request made in the national 
meeting of Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Methodist Church. Denom- 
inational officials were requested by 155 
delegates to clarify the responsibilities of 
these education directors. The General 
Board of Education is urged to conduct a 
study that will define the director’s role 
and standards of certification. 

In a good many situations this would 
be an advisable step not only for DCEs 
but for assistant and associate ministers, 
ministers of music, church secretaries, 
custodians and all 
church’s staff. 






members of the 


. and 
in a dreadful circle, like it was towards the hole in the sink.” 


Response: ‘’We know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God (to them that are called according to his purpose).”’ 
—From the ‘’Layman Witnesses’’ program at the General Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church, USA. 
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A SENSE OF DIRECTION 


By KENNETH 
An Exhortation 


1, “Men who had understanding of the 
times, to know what Israel ought to do.” 
—I Chronicles 12:32. 


HERE WERE TWO HUNDRED 
such men, says the Chronicler, in the 
tribe of Issachar. They were probably 
not enough. We never have enough such 
people: men who can understand the 
times in which they live, men who know 
what their country, their fellow-citizens, 
ought to do. Most of us are like passen- 
gers on a plane flying blind. Fog is 
above, beneath and on both sides of us. 
We could almost be flying upside down 
for anything we can prove to the con- 
trary. But up in the pilot’s cabin is a 
man with a chart and an instrument 
board and radiophones on his ears. He 
knows where he is, he knows how far it 
is straight down to the ground, he knows 
where ‘“‘north” is on the compass, he 
knows which is true north, he knows the 
course he is flying and how far he is from 
his next landing. He knows his way in 
the fog, he could find it in the dark. He 
knows the way by a chart most of the 
passengers would not be able to read, he 
knows it by signals in his ear and on 
the board in front of him, signals which 
probably not a passenger could interpret. 
It is not necessary for the passengers 
to know all this. But it is necessary that 
there should be more than one person in 
each commercial plane who does know 
such things. The other day a pilot died 
suddenly in flight; and his first officer 
finished it for him. What if there had 
been only one trained man up there on 
the flight deck? 
So with the ship of state, often up in 
the air, more than often in a fog. Some- 
body ought to be able to read the signs 





Gadgets 


I am aghast at the Harwell Thinko- 
meter, which by a system of buttons 
placed before each member of a group, 
permits group decisions without the em- 
barrassment of discussion. You press a 
button, yes, no, or maybe; and the ma- 
chine calculates the total reaction. 

I am aghast at the Dynamucator, which 
is alleged to be able to teach you through 
your pillow while you sleep. Without 
any intellectual effort, you may learn to 
be an aggressive salesman, or to speak 
Russian. 

I am even more terrified by the Dial-a- 
Prayer movement, by which a machine 
performs your devotions for you, and 
you do not have to make any personal 
exertion to get in touch with the Deity 
beyond giving him a ring.—Rosert M. 
HuTCHINS in a seminar on Religion in 
a Free Society, sponsored by the Fund for 
the Republic. 
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J. FOREMAN 


on Three Texts 


and know what to do next. So in every 
human situation, especially where large 
numbers of persons are involved. Every 
community, be it school, church, business, 
municipality or what not, needs men who 
have understanding of the times, who 
know what we all ought to do. If the fog 
gets into the pilot’s mind, it means a 
crash for all of us. The least we can 
ask of our leaders is that they should 
know forward from back, and up from 
down! 


2. “I press on toward the goal.”’— 
Philippians 3:14. 


AUL was a man who knew where the 

goal posts were. He knew which way 
is north. He had a sense of direction, like 
the men of Issachar. But he went those 
sages one better. He not only knew what 
other people ought to do, he knew what 
he ought to do—and he did it. There is 
a difference between the indifferent by- 
stander who says to a policeman about a 
fleeing criminal, “He went that-away,” 
and the good citizen who joins in the pur- 
suit. Jonah had a sense of direction about 
Nineveh—that is, he knew what Nineveh 
ought to do. But he offered no help to 
Nineveh in doing it. He did not have a 
strong sense of direction even about his 
own affairs. When God said to him “Go 
to Nineveh”—almost due east it was— 
Jonah got so mixed up he went due west. 
Even when he knew what he ought to do 
he did not do it—not, at least, till he had 
had some severe lessons. His sense of di- 
rection was much better when it came to 
telling off other people than it was when 
it came to getting himself under way. 

It is not possible to imagine Jesus of 
Nazareth sitting down at a typewriter and 
rattling off line after line, “Now is the 
time for all good men to go up to Jeru- 
salem.”’ Quite the contrary: ‘‘He set his 
face to go to Jerusalem.” Jesus on one 
occasion poked some withering ridicule 
at the man who puts his hands to a plow 
and looks back. The man’s sense of 
direction is all right, his plow is headed 
the right way. But he isn’t plowing. It 
is much better to know one right thing 


to do, and forge ahead to do it, than to 
know a hundred things that need doing 
and not do one of them. Paul had a 
sense of direction that was more than 
reading signs; it was more than direction- 
finding, it was a driving force. No one 
in a Roman arena pressed toward the 
goal at a walking pace. 


3. “It is no longer I who live, but 
Christ who lives in me.”—Galatians 
2:20. 

HE SAME Paul who wrote, “I press 

on, had already years before written, 
him. ‘‘O Lord God,” he said, ‘“‘remember 
ant task which God imposed upon him, 
directed from within. He seems to have 
felt the doubleness of personal effort and 
divine guidance, so much so that he stops 
to correct himself more than once. I live 
—yet not I.... After you have known 
God—or rather have been known by him. 
. .. I press on to make it my own, be- 
cause Christ Jesus has made me his own. 

How did Paul have this sense of direc- 
tion, so that he could say things like,” 
“The Lord sent me,” “The Lord stood 
by me,” ‘An apostle by the will of 
God’? Paul often spoke of his own 
plans as if they were his own; but in 
reflective moods he is conscious of God’s 
plan covering all his life. The chief se- 
cret is in a sentence from his own lips, 
referring to his conversion: ‘I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
Now, according to Luke’s simple account 
of that vision, all the direction Paul got 
by it was just this: “Rise and enter the 
city, and you will be told what you are 
to do.” (Acts 9:6.) Years later Paul’s 
memory had filled out that simple direc- 
tion considerably (Acts 26:16-18). Was 
this only his memory playing him a trick ? 
Psychologically yes; but religiously no, 
it was no trick. All the guidance of God 
that followed, bit by bit, one might say 
almost mile by mile, Paul’s memory 
packed into that one first event— because 
it was really there. Vision plus obedience 
equals more light. Vision minus obe- 
dience equals darkness and silence. The 
sense of direction—of God’s direction, 
is a delicate thing. It can begin with not 
much more than a surmise. But if fol- 
lowed, if we add our readiness to his 
revelation, this sense of divine direction 
can be a life-controlling power. 
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Subsidy Scale Causes 
Difficulties in Congo 


LEOPOLDVILLE, BELGIAN CONGO (RNS) 
—Charges that the 1958-59 scale of state 
subsidies to Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant mission schools are unfair have 
created a new and serious conflict be- 
tween the missions and the colonial gov- 
ernment. 

Mission authorities have complained 
that the subsidies have been placed at the 
1957-58 level despite increases during 
the past year in the number of students, 
higher teaching expenditures, and the 
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sums necessary to keep the schools and 
colleges in repair. It is estimated there 
are 900,000 pupils in the mission schools, 
and only 60,000 in the state schools. 

The mission authorities pointed out 
also that the mission schools are still 
waiting for reimbursements which now, 
according to the new subsidy scale, will 
find them with a severe financial loss. 

The general feeling among them ap- 
pears to be that the Belgian government 
and the colonial administration are spar- 
ing no effort to stifle the development of 
church education by every means at their 
disposal. Belgium has a Socialist-Lib- 
eral regime. 

The new subsidy regulation, it was 
pointed out, means that while the state 
will subsidize each ‘“‘state” student in 
the Congo to the amount of $250 a year, 
the subsidy for each pupil at a mission 
school amounts to only $20. 

It was noted that this means that 
900,000 mission school students will be 
subsidized by $18,000,000, the 60,000 
“state” students will receive $15,000,000. 

The matter of state subsidies to the 
mission schools was settled by various 
agreements, mainly those of 1948 and 
1952. Although these did not give mis- 
sion schools any definite advantage, they 
were regarded as temporarily satisfactory. 

In March, 1956, the missions were 
obliged to sign an agreement on school 
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construction which allocated 45 per cent 
of the subsidies to state schools, 45 per 
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derance of enrollments in the mission 
schools. 


Population “Explosion” 
Is Worse Than the Bomb 


CuHIcaco (RNS)—An official of the 
National Council of Churches warned 
here that the world’s current “popula- 
tion explosion” may be a greater menace 
to human welfare than nuclear weapons 
unless people learn “‘to live closer with 
one another.” 

R. H. Edwin Espy of New York, the 
council’s associate general secretary, de- 
clared that the two billion people now 
in the world are expected to increase 
to six or seven billion by the year 2,000. 
Consequently, he said “we’ve got to learn 
to live together—there’s no place to 
hide.” 

Dr. Espy cited the “fantastic mobility” 
of the American people as one of the 
major problems facing the churches. 

He said the important thing for the 
churches to do is to provide “a healing 
fellowship” among people to offset the 
“rootlessness of modern times.” 
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CHURCH MUSIC 
By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


Prayers with the Choir 


Choirs should pause before divine 
worship to ask God’s blessing. Two little 
books of choir prayers have come to my 
attention, The first (see below) was is- 
sued by the Church of Scotland’s Com- 
mittee on Public Worship and Aids to 
Devotion. The prayers to appear here 
later come from an American layman who 
prepared them for the choirs in his 
church. Readers may wish to clip and 
reproduce these prayers for their own 
use. 


O Lord, open Thou our lips: 

R. AnD OuR MoutTH SHALL SHOW ForTH 

THY PRAISE. 

O God, who hast given us minds to know 
thee, hearts to love thee, and voices to show 
forth thy praise; give us grace, we be- 
seech thee, to dedicate ourselves freely to 
thy service, that we may reverently ful- 
fil the worship of thy sanctuary, and beau- 
tify the praises of thy house; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. AMEN. 


il. 
Praise ye the Lord. 

R. Tue Lorp’s NAME BE PRAISED. 
Go with us, O Lord, we beseech thee, into 
the courts of thy house, and vouchsafe 
unto us thy Holy Spirit, that with rever- 
ence and true devotion we may praise and 
glorify thy holy name; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. AMEN. 


Ht. 
Praise ye the Lord: praise him, O ye serv- 
ants of the Lord. 

R. I Witt Praise THEE, O LORD, WITH 


My Wuote Heart: I Witt Sine PRAISE 


To Tuy NAME, O THovu Most HicH. 
Almighty God, before whose throne angels 
and archangels and all the hosts of heaven 
offer unwearied praises to thy name; gra- 
ciously accept us, thine unworthy serv- 
ants, in the worship of thy holy house, 
and enable us to offer unto thee an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice of praise and prayer; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. AMEN. 


IV. 


It is a good thing to give unto the Lord: 
R. AND TO SinGc PRAISES UNTO THY 
NAME, O Most HIGH: 


To show forth Thy lovingkindness in the 
morning, 

R. ANp THY FAITHFULNESS EVERY NIGHT. 
Almighty God, our Father, who art wor- 
shipped forever by the hosts of heaven; 
receive and bless, we beseech thee, the 
worship of thy church on earth. Grant us 
the assurance of thy presence as we enter 
into thy holy place; quicken faith and 
devotion in our hearts; and let our 
prayers and praises be aided by thy Holy 
Spirit, and accepted through the media- 
tion of thy beloved Son, our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. AMEN. 


Vv. 


From the rising of the sun unto the go- 
ing down of the same the Lord’s name is 
to be praised. 
R. PRAISE WAITETH FOR THEE, O Gop, IN 

ZION, AND UNTO THEE SHALL THE Vow 

Be PERFORMED. 
O Lord our God, who art worthy to be 
praised and to be had in reverence of all 
them that are about thee; grant unto us, 
as we lead the worship of thy house, the 
gift of thy Holy Spirit, that being cleansed 
and sanctified we may serve thee with 
gladness and find our joy in singing to thy 
glory; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
AMEN. 


Vi. 


The Lord is great, and greatly to be 
praised. 

R. HoNoR AND MAJEstTy ARE BEFORE HIM: 
STRENGTH AND BEAUTY ARE IN His 
SANCTUARY. 

Almighty God, without whose presence 
all worship is vain, and without whose 
light wé have no understanding; vouch- 
safe to lead us into thy holy presence,’and 
release us from the darkness of sin by thy 
heavenly light; that we, with all thy 
church, may worship thee this day in 
spirit and in truth, to the honor of thy 
name and the glory of thy kingdom; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. AMEN. 


Vil. 
O magnify the Lord with me: 

R. ANd Let Us EXAtt His NAME To- 

GETHER. 

Almighty God, who dwellest with the 
humble and contrite, and seekest such to 
worship thee; cleanse us now from all sin 
and keep us undefiled, that the songs we 
sing in thy house may arise unto thee 
from hearts that are holy and lips that 
are pure; and that all our worship, begun 
in thee, may in thee be ended, to the 
honor of thy holy name; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. AMEN. 


Vill. 


Praise ye the Lord; praise God in the 
Sanctuary. 
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R. I Witt PRAIsE THEE, O LorD, WITH 
My WHOLE HEArT: I Wirt Be GLapD 
AND REJOICE IN THEE. 

Holy Father, who callest us to serve thee 
in the worship of thy house; grant us so 
to praise thee with our hearts as with 
our voices, that the souls of all assembled 
with us may be uplifted, purified and 
strengthened, and that they and we to- 
gether may be confirmed in faith and love 
to thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
AMEN. 


IX. 
Serve the Lord with gladness: come be- 
fore his presence with singing. 

R. Let Us Come Berore His PRESENCE 
WITH THANKSGIVING, AND MAKE A Joy- 
rUL NOISE UNTO HIM WITH PSALMs. 

O God, whose glory the countless hosts of 
heaven do ceaselessly proclaim; graciously 
aid us, we beseech thee, as we seek worth- 
ily to fulfil our ministry and service in 
thy house, that in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs we may sing and make 
melody unto thee with our whole heart; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. AMEN. 


X. 
Our souls would magnify the Lord: 

R. Anp OUR Spirtrs WouLp REJOICE IN 

Gop Our SAvior. 

O God, who hast brought us unto the 
courts of thy house, and called us to serve 
thee in the ministry of praise; grant, we 
beseech thee, that as thou hast endowed 
us with the gift of song, we may use the 
same for thy glory, ever seeking in hu- 
mility and reverence to show forth the 
beauty of thy sanctuary and the honor 
of thy name: through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. AMEN. 


Invasion into Canada 
Is Rapped by Editor 


Toronto (RNS)—U.S. denominations 
which seek to “divide and conquer” es- 
tablished Canadian Churches were con- 
demned in an editorial in the United 
Church Observer, official publication of 
the United Church of Canada. 

A. C. Forrest, editor, said, “We love 
our American brethren, but if they didn’t 
treat some of our over-churched little 
communities like foreign fields in need 
of their men and money, we’d love them 
a great deal more.” 

If U.S. denominations picked out spots 
in Canada which Canadian Churches 
had failed to care for properly, “we could 
not object,” he said. But too often they 
have sent well-subsidized ministers to 
start another congregation where Cana- 
dian Churches were already doing good 
work, he added. 

“In some cases they woo members away 
from established congregations where 
our own boards have insisted that the 
people pay their own way,” he said 
‘The Americans don’t need to be so in- 
sistent on local support; they have 
American mission funds to help get es- 
tablished. 

“We wonder sometimes what their 
good people back home would think if 
thev saw their missionary money and 
men being used in this way, to the glory 
of the denomination more than to the 
glory of God,” he commented. 
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Justice for People in Need 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for September 21, 1958 
Isaiah 58:6-8; Lk. 4:16-22; Heb. 13:1-3 


There are many in need today—in our 
land and in cther lands—men and wom- 
n in need cf food, clothing, shelter, men- 
tal care, rehabilitation, protection of both 
life and property. But why should we 
be concerned? And what does justice 
require of us? The Bible passages chosen 
for our study this week help us to answer 
these and cther questions, at least in 
part. 


1. The Prophet Isaiah, 53:6-8 
The passaye from Isaiah was written 
not by the prophet of that name who 
lived during the days of Hezekiah but by 
. later figure inspired it may be by the 
earlier prophet. The message was deliv- 
ered probably some time after the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonian exile, 
at a time when the colonists had tended 
to grow despondent. They regarded them- 
selves an a religious people, and on the 
whole as a rightecus people, a people 
who sought God daily, and delighted to 
know his ways (58:2). On the appointed 
fast days they confessed their sins and 
sought the divine forgiveness. But God 
did not seem to hear them. At least there 
was no evidence of the divine favor. 
“Why have we fasted,” they ask, “and 
thou seest it not? Why have we humbled 
ourselves and thou takest no knowledge 
of it?” (58:3) 
The prophet’s answer is given in 58:4- 
S. First he explains why God does not re- 
gard their fasts—the formalities which 
they observed so scrupulously. The pas- 
sage should be read in the rsv which is 
tar clearer and far more beautifully ren- 
dered than in the KJjv. 
“Behold in the day of your fast you seek 
your own pleasures, 
and oppress all your workers. 
Behold you fast only to quarrel and to 
fight 
and to hit with wicked fist. 
Fasting like yours this day 
will not make your voice to be heard 
on high. 
Is such the fast that I choose, 
a day for a man to humble himself? 
Is it to bow down his head like a rush, 
and to spread sackcloth and ashes un- 
der him? 
Will you call this a fast, 
and a day acceptable to the Lord?” 
Their fasting, the prophet charges, is 
10thing but the mechanical observance of 
ceremonial forms, and therefore in God’s 
sight no fasting at all. “In the dav of 
vour fast you seek your own pleasure’”’— 
even on this solemn day their thought is 
really centered on themselves rather than 
on God, and on God only in that they are 
concerned with what God may do for 
them. According to the law of Lev. 16:29, 
a fast implied universal cessation of 
work, but these men while fasting them- 
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selves extcrted from their slaves and 
hired servants their full tale of work. 
Nor did the fast serve to mellow their 
character or to reconcile those who were 
estranged—“Behold, vou fast only to 
quarrel and to fight. When their 
heart is not right toward their fellowman, 
how can they expect God to hear? (cf. 
Mt. 5:23-24) 

What is the fast that is pleasing to 
God, the prophet asks in vs. 5. Is it for 
a man to humble himself, to bow down 
his head like a rush, to spread sackcloth 
and ashes under him? The answer quite 
plainly is No. “The prophet thus repu- 
diates the ascetic idea of fasting en- 
tirely,” says Dr. Skinner, ‘“‘and (in the 
verses which follow) finds the essence 
of it in the self-denial imposed by moral 
obligation.”’ Not self-denial for its own 
sake—that is self-abasement, but self- 
denial for the sake of genuine service to 
God and man. In every age there are those 
who think there is some value in mak- 
ing one’s self uncomfortable. The danger 
is that such ceremonial religion will be- 
come a substitute for ethical action. So 
it has with some in every age. And so 
the prophet goes on to describe the fast 
that God desires: 

“Is not this the fast that I choose: 

to loose the bonds of wickedness, 
to undo the thongs of the yoke, 
to let the oppressed go free, 
and to break every yoke? 
Is it not to share your bread with the 
hungry, 
and bring the homeless poor into your 
house; 
when you see the naked, to cover him, 
and not to hide yourself from your 
own flesh?” 


Two obligations are emphasized here: 
(1) positive effort to free man from all 
that would enslave him and (2) practical 
aid to the destitute. Each of the four 
verbs in vs. 6 has in it the idea of libera- 
tion. The man who truly fasts is not 
only the man who refrains from injustice 
himself, but one who seeks actively to 
free his fellows from all that prevents 
them from developing their richest poten- 
tialities. 

But that is not all. The righteousness 
which God requires not only breaks the 
bonds of oppression, but ministers posi- 
tively to the needy. To fast in God’s 
sight is to share our bread with the 
hungry, and to bring the “homeless poor” 
into our house. The homeless poor whom 
the prophet had in mind were doubtless 
the political refugees, of whom there are 
in every troubled time a vast number, like 
the displaced persons in Europe and in 
the Near East in our own time. When 
we see the naked it is to cover him. There 
are many such in our own time, and we 


are given an opportunity again and again, 
through Church World Service, to cover 
many whom we shall never see except 
as they haunt our imaginations. To fast 
is not to refrain from some pleasure at 
the table or elsewhere for a day, but “not 
to hide’’ ourselves from cur own flesh.” 
All of us share the same human nature, 
and all needy humanity therefore has a 
claim upon our sympathies. 

The outward observance of religious 
duties has not brought God’s blessing to 
Israel, says the prophet, but sympathy 
and compassion and that inward self- 
identification which leads to positive 
efforts for our neighbor’s gocdwill cer- 
tainly do so: 

“Then shall your light break forth like 
the dawn (by a vivid metaphor the dawn 
is conceived as ‘splitting the heavens and 
flooding the earth with light), and your 
healing shall spring up speedily (the word 
healing suggests the growth of fresh skin 
over a raw wound); your righteousness 
shall go before you... .” 

In other words, “A people engaged in 
social justice and considerateness is like 
a caravan on the march; righteousness 
leads the way; God’s glory defends the 
rear.” (Henry Sloane Coffin in The In- 
terpreter’s Bible) To some, this may 
sound hopelessly idealistic; but others 
of us wonder if this is not the profoundest 
realism—if it is not still the answer to 
the world’s need. 

“Then,” the prophet concludes (vs. 9) 
“yeu shall call and the Lord will answer; 
you shall cry, and he will say, Here I 
am.”’ An individual cannot enter into 
real fellowship with Ged, until he is 
living in right relations with his fellow- 
man; a nation cannot expect God’s bless- 
ing until its religious devotion finds ex- 
pression in the struggle for social justice. 
That is the message of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets as a whole. 


Il. Our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Luke 4:16-22 

In Luke, the 4th chapter, we read how 
Jesus came to Nazareth his home town 
and read from Isaiah the prophet and 
declared, “Today this Scripture has been 
fulfilled in vour hearing.” 

In this episode Jesus declares (1) that 
he is the promised Messiah—‘The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me”; (2) that it is 
his function as the Messiah to preach 
good news to the poor, to proclaim release 
to the captives and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed, and to proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord; and (3) that 
in them the program is being fulfilled 
and will continue to be fulfilled. 

Who are the men to whom the gospel is 
to be preached? “The poor”’—but men 
are poor in spirit and also in goods. “The 
captives—but men may be in bondage 
to men or circumstances, or in bondage 
to their own sins. “The blind’—but men 
may be blind of eye or blind in spiritual 
vision. “The oppressed”—but men may 
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be oppressed physically or mentally or 
spiritually. Which did Jesus have in 
mind ? 

According to Manson, 

“The term, ‘the poor’ is to be taken in 
its inward spiritual sense. Similarly the 
expressions, ‘captive,’ ‘blind,’ ‘oppressed’ 
indicate not primarily the downtrodden 
victims of material force, such as Rome’s, 
but the victims of inward repressions, neu- 
roses, and other spiritual ills due to mis- 
direction and failure of life’s energies and 
purposes.” 

There are others who would agree, or 
would go further and say that the refer- 
ence is altogether to those who are spirit- 
ually poor or distressed. But Isaiah was 
almost certainly thinking of those who 
were poor in material goods, those who 
were actually blind, those who were cap- 
tive in Babylon. And it may be, as E. 
Stanley Jones and others insist, that 
Jesus was likewise thinking of those who 
were physically distressed, and that like 
Mary, his mother (Luke 1:46-55), he 
expected the Kingdom of God to bring 
a revolution in social values as well as 
one in spiritual values. 

The first item is ‘‘to preach good news 
to the poor.” Says Dr. Jones: 

“I do not see why it shouldn’t mean 
exactly what it says, namely, that the 
coming of this new kingdom would mean 
good news to the poor, the economically 
disinherited.” 

Reginald J. Barker agrees: 

“The proclamation loses half its sig- 
nificance if we forget the poor who 
crowded to hear his good news, the pris- 
oner who languished in prison because of 
debt and insurrection, the blind beggars 
who sought his aid, the oppressed pro- 
letariat of Palestine, and if we forget that 
‘The Lord’s year of favor’ is the proclama- 
tion of liberty throughout the land,’ when 


slaves are freed and the land is restored 
to the people.” 


If this is the case, what did Jesus 
mean by good news to the poor? Was it 
to preach contentment in their poverty 
or by offering compensation in a future 
world? Was it to make bearable this 
poverty by its acceptance as the will of 
God? If this is what is meant, Dr. Jones 
argues, “then religion does become, as 
the communists say, ‘an opiate to the 
people.’’” He holds that Jesus’ gospel 
strikes at the root of the injustice between 
man and man which causes poverty. It 
leads to release from the poverty itself, 
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it means an order of society in which the 
needs of all are met. 


And so with the other clauses. As 
God’s reign was accepted, the captors 
would be released, the sick healed, the 
oppressed set free. Dr. Jones points out 
that the acceptable year of the Lord refers 
to the year of Jubilee as described in 
Levit. 25:10: 

“As the year of Jubilee meant a fresh 
national beginning based on justice and 
equality and brotherhood, so his kingdom 
would mean a fresh world beginning based 
on justice, equality and brotherhood... . 
He expected a collective awakening and 
rebirth as well as an individual awaken- 
ing and rebirth.” 

Is the traditional or purely spiritual 
interpretation of these verses right, or are 
Stanley Jones and other modern interpre- 
ters correct? Jesus did and does release 
the captives of sin, he did and does re- 
cover the sight of those who are spirit- 
ually blind, he did and does set at liberty 
those who are oppressed by their own 
failures or by their own neuroses. But 
he also opened the eyes of the physically 
blind when he was in the flesh and in his 
preaching he struck at the selfishness 
which causes much of man’s poverty and 
physical suffering. Through his followers 
in every age he has continued to free the 
enslaved and the oppressed. It was from 
him, for example, that St. Vincent de 
Paul learned his tenderness for the poor, 
and John Howard his love for the suffer- 
ing and William Wilberforce his com- 
passion for the slaves, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury was inspired to dedicate his life to 
the amelioration of the lot of the indus- 
trially oppressed. It was from him that 
Schweitzer received the spirit which made 
him in popular estimation the most 
Christ-like man of our times. Professor 
Robert Millikan says that in his judg- 
ment “ninety-five per cent of all altruistic 
and humanitarian work in the world has 
come directly or indirectly from the in- 
fluences of organized religion.” 

From Jesus’ own example and from 
the example of his followers it seems fair 
to conclude that Jesus’ mission included 
good news both for the poor in spirit and 
also for the poor in goods. This conclu- 
sion is strengthened by a comparison of 
Matthew's form of the beatitude with that 
of Luke. (Mt. 5:3, Luke 6.20) 

For seventeen hundred years the gospel 
was accepted as good news by the world’s 
poor; the peasants of Europe seeking to 
better their lot in the Middle Ages were 
accustomed to appeal to the teachings of 
Jesus for their support. Then came the 
French Revolution, when for the first 
time the oppressed, counting the church 
also as their enemy, turned against Christ 
and his church. Then came Marx and 
Engels with their slogan, “Religion is 
the opiate of the people.” That slogan 
has now spread across the earth. And 
today a very large portion of the world’s 
workers is either indifferent or hostile to 
the gospel. Far too many regard Com- 


munism rather than Christianity to be 
geod news for the poor. Not until the 
church itself and the world as a whole 
recognize that Jesus brought and still 
does bring good news to the poor both 
in spirit and in goods will the gospel 
recover its appeal to the masses of man- 
kind. 


lll. The Writer to the Hebrews, 

13:1-3 

The writer to the Hebrews speaks for 
the apostolic church. The body of his 
epistle has been completed, but he can- 
not forbear to add a few words of prac- 
tical advice. 

1. “Let brotherly love continue.” It 
is love within the Christian fellowship 
that he has in mind, though no Christian 
writer held that a Christian’s love is con- 
fined to the Christian fellowship. But 
the love within the fellowship was a new 
thing in the world of that day—a love 
that went beyond the barriers of nation, 
race, or class, and bound men whatever 
their origin into a common brotherhood. 
As Calvin commented on this verse: “We 
cannot be Christians without being 
brethren.” 


2. “Do not neglect to show hospitality 


to strangers.’ The writer to the Hebrews 
was thinking once again no doubt of 
fellow Christians—some itinerant evan- 
gelists, some refugees, some ordinary 
travelers. It was not always possible to 
find an inn; prices were high, and the 
mora] tone often very low. But the writer 
does not limit his recommended hospital- 
ity to strangers, and the Christian con- 
science has always given it a wider appli- 
cation. The writer reminds his readers 
that in entertaining strangers some have 
entertained angels unawares. (Angels 
are God’s messengers, not necessarily 
supernatural beings.) In the folklore of 
every nation there are stories that indi- 
cate how this passage fastened itself upon 
the conscience of men. But Jesus’ words 
went deeper still, “I was a stranger,” he 
said, “and ve took me in... . Inasmuch 
as you did it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, you did it unto me.” 

And so with the next exhortation. He- 
brews says (13:3), “Remember those who 
are in prison, as though in prison with 
them.” The connection suggests that the 
writer is thinking primarily of Christians 
who are in prison—it was a crime to 
confess the name of Jesus when he wrote. 
But his words are not limited to prisoners 
who are Christians, and Jesus’ words are 
universal in their implication: “I was 
in prison and you visited me.” We have 
advanced far in our treatment of prison- 
ers today—that is, in our best conducted 
prisons, but not in all. 

As Christians, it seems that we are 
committed to justice for all people who 
are without justice. And there are many 
such in our own day. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


LUTHER ON WORSHIP: AN INTERPRE- 
TATION. By Vilmos Vajta (trans. by U. S. 
Leupold), Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
200 pp., $3.25. 

In view of the deeper theological inter- 
est in worship, a study of the views of 
Martin Luther is both necessary and 
timely. Vilmos Vajta, a native of Hun- 
gary, but now a Swedish citizen, and di- 
rector of the department of theology of 
The Lutheran World, is well qualified 
by his experience and scholarly acumen 
to undertake this writing. 

This book, which is well organized, 
deals with the content of worship—what 
and why—under three main _ topics: 
Principles of Worship; Worship as the 
Work of God; Worship as the Work of 
Faith. The writer recognizes the close 
and necessary link between theology and 
worship and indicates how at the time of 
the Reformation Luther’s liturgical re- 
forms were a direct outgrowth of his re- 
discovery of the gospel. To offset the 
general opinion that Luther’s ideas on 
worship were always varying and in a 
state of flux, Mr. Vajta undertakes this 
systematic presentation of his theology of 
worship based upon the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith. 

The first section is a very able presen- 
tation of the differences between worship 
and idolatry. Starting from Luther’s 
premise that ‘‘a person’s picture of God 
determines his idea of worship,” the 
writer develops his discussion along the 
line that “either God is our God, and we 
live in fellowship with him, or else by 
distrust we despise him. The one implies 
worship, the other idolatry” (p. 3). 
Hence idolatry becomes unbelief in ac- 
tion. 

With this basic understanding of Lu- 
ther’s theology of worship, the author 
goes on to examine some practical appli- 
cations. Under the heading, Beneficium 
and Sacrificium, Luther’s interpretation 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
set over against the Roman claim of the 
sacrifice of the Mass. “The doctrine of 
the sacrifice of the Mass impugns the 
goodness of the Creator whose nature is 
pure beneficence” (p. 33). With many 
quotations from the Weimar edition of 
Luther’s Works, the writer indicates how 
vehemently the great Reformer held his 
views and how wide was the gulf be- 
tween the interpretation of the sacraments 
ex opere operantis and ex opere operato. 

The second section presents interesting 
and helpful discussions on the place of 
the sermon in worship, the presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper, the call to 
the ministry, and the preaching of the 
word. The third section gathers up many 
of the main threads in an examination of 
worship and faith. 

Every student of Protestant liturgies 
will appreciate the wide reading and 
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careful thinking that are represented in 
this book. Yet, the absence of any criti- 
cal appraisal of Luther’s vagueness and 
uncertainty regarding many important 
details in the act of worship weakens 
what could otherwise be a very definitive 
treatment. 
DoNALD MACLEOD. 

Princeton, N. J. 
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By WINTHROP S. HUD. 
SON. One of the best intro- 
ductions available to the un- 
folding drama of the Christian 
church through the ages, de- 
signed to appeal to many 
types of study and discussion 
groups. “An excellent job.”— 
J. Braine Fister. 24 illustra- 


tions from old prints and 

woodcuts. $2.25 
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By ASBURY SMITH. “The 
apostles live and breathe ... 
a striking and substantial vol- 
ume in which the treasures of 
tradition are conserved and 
the personalities whom Jesus 
chose are skillfully portrayed 
. .. a significant contribution 
to Christian literature.” 

—BisHop G. BROMLEY OXxNAM. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Robert T. Henderson, from 
VN. C., to 2038 Englewood Ave 
N.C 








Raleigh 
Durham, 


Snowden |. McKinnon, formerly of the 
National Baptist Convention, is pastor of 
the Hope church, 4425 Meadow St 
Dallas 15, Texas. 

J. L. Leos, from Victoria, Texas, to the 
El Mesias church, 513 Sam Rankin St 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

Walter Kennicutt, formerly a Southern 
Baptist, is serving the Bolivar, Mo., 
church under evangelistic powers. 

Andrew C. Tunyogi, a professor of the 
College of William and Mary in Norfolk, 
is at Box 6173, Norfolk 8, Va. 

Robert H. Teed, who has been study 
ing in Edinburgh, Scotland, is pastor ot 
the Inman, S. C., church, 15 A Street 

James W. Anderson, formerly of Ben 
ton, La., is now pastor of the Pittsboro 
N. C., church 

Richard S. Andrews, formerly of Wil 
mington, N. C., now serves the Cobb 
Memorial church, Tarboro, N. C 

Adrian E. DeYoung, of the Reformed 
Church in America, Paterson, N. J., has 
become pastor of the Hazlehurst, Miss 
church A graduate of Westminstei 
Seminary, Mr. DeYoung served formerly 
in Gadsden and Trseumbia, Ala. 

Snowden |. McKinnon, formerly of the 
Baptist Church, has been installed as 
pastor of the Hope Church, Dallas, Texas 

James H. Allen from Norfolk, Va., to 
1900 Mt. Vernon St., Waynesboro, Va 

A. A. McLean from Montreat, N. C 
to 313 W. Alva St., Tampa 3, Fla 

C. Knox Poole, New Orleans, La., has 
accepted a call to the Freeport, Texas, 
church, effective Oct. 1. 

F. B. Mayes from Columbia, 5S. C., to 
Rt. 1, Box 198, Winnsboro, S. C 

Norman Harper, Terry, Miss., has be 
come head of the Bible department of 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss... and 
John Newton, Conyers, Ga., is assistant 
professor in the same department 


Presbyterian, U.P. USA 

Raymond |. Brahams, El Centro, Calif.. 
has accepted a call to the Highland Park 
church, Los Angeles, Calif 

Roswell W. Caldwell, 
ville, W. Va., to 109 N 
Clairsville, Ohio. 

Richard Wylie, Gobles, Mich., will be 
come pastor of the First church, San 
dusky, Mich., Sept. 15 

Donald L. Halboth, formerly of Covina, 
Calif., is the organizing minister of the 
La Habra Hills church, Les Angeles, 
Calif. 

Lester C. Lee, formerly of Lakewood, 
Calif., has become assistant pastor of 
Eagle Rock church, Los Angeles. 

Donald D. Edwards, formery of 
dora, Calif., has become assistant pastor 
of Immanuel church, Long Beach, Calif. 

Karl M. Beilstein, formerly of North 
port, Wash., is now assistant pastor of 
Trinity church, Pasadena, Calif. 

Donald G. Carey, formerly of San An 
selmo, Calif., has become pastor of the 
Orcutt, Calif.. Community and Los Ala- 
mos Community churches. 

Chester M. Buley, formerly of Burbank, 
Calif., has become associate executive 
secretary of Los Angeles Presbytery. 

Wayne M. Douglass from Seattle, 
Wash., to Bickleton, Wash. 


from Mound: 
Marietta St., St 


Glen 
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MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

Brazit: The C. Roy Harpers, 2112 East 
St., Tracy, Calif. 

E.ypr: Davida M. Finney, Cambridge 
Rd., Coshocton, Ohio; Lois M. Finney, 
Rt. 3, Mercer, Pa.; Elsie May French and 
Alice M. Grimes, Claysville, Pa.; the 
Willis A. McGills, 47 Claremont Ave., 
New York 27; the Ralph T. McLaughlins, 
152 Waugh Ave., New Wilmington, Pa 

Erutoria: The Milton C. Fishers, 1415 
Tenbury Rd., Luther, Md. 

Europe: The Robert C. Lodwicks, Rt 
2, Williamsburg, Ohio. 

INpIA: The Francis W. Brownes, 1011 
Spienk St., Wooster, Ohio; the Maxwell 
R. Robinsons, 47 Claremont Ave., New 
York 27; the E. Y. Campbells, 504 W. 5th 
St., Marysville, Ohio; the J. Morgan Mc- 
Kelveys, 310 E. Detroit Ave., Monmouth, 
lll.; Margaretta Craig, Box 160, Port De- 
posit, Md. 

Japan: The Henry D. Jones, 7636 Essex 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; the William B. Weiss, 
391 Case Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; the 
Donald C. Worths, 4121 Ingomar St., 
N.W., Washington 15, D. C 

Korea: The Raymond C. Provosts, Jr., 
Box 345, Montreat, N. C. 

PAKISTAN: The Kenneth E. Bells, Sus- 
sex, Wisc.; Ruth M. Chester, 55 W. Alton 
Ave., Yardley, Pa. 

Syria-LEBANON: The D. H. Decherds, 
171 E. College St., Oberlin, Ohio.; the 
H. A. Fishers, 124 Pearl St., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; the H. T. Littlejohns, Payne Hall, 
Alexander St., Princeton, N. J.; the Paul 
S. Setos, Rt. 1, Box 250, McAllen, Texas; 
Mrs. William A. Stoltzfus, Stanwich Rd.., 
Greenwich, Conn.; the Benjamin M. 
Weirs, 29 Bucarali Dr., San Francisco 27, 
Calif. 

West AFRICA: 
5Sth Ave., 


Ruth E. Lowrie, 425 
Capitol Heights, Md. 





BEFORE SEPTEMBER 30 


In connection with Dr, Fore- 
man’s June 23, 30, July 7 articles 
we are inviting readers to submit 
letters of 300 words or less an- 
swering the question, ‘‘What Are 
the Marks of a Truly Contem- 
porary Christian Church?” 

For the best letter (as chosen 
by the judges) $20 will be award- 
ed. For the five next best, a year’s 
subscription to The Outlook. 

All entries become the prop- 

erty of The Outlook.—Editors. 





DEATHS 

Mrs. B. A. (Josephine Raney) Sykes, 
whese husband was pastor of Second 
church, Birmingham, Ala., and died last 
Apr. 17, died in Birmingham Aug. 17. 


MARRIED 

David R. Freeman, Southwood. church, 
Talladega, Ala., and Mary J. Bevan, 
Whitehaven, Tenn., were married July 
24. 

Robert L. Smith, Greenwood, Miss., 
and Betsy Bell, former DCE of the First 
church, Natchez, Miss., were married 
Sept. 5 in Blytheville, Ark. They are to 
sail Sept. 10 for Scotland where they will 
spend a year at New College, Edinburgh. 
EXCHANGE 

Geo. M. Ogilvie, Pulaski, Va., and John 
K. Carter, Dysart Barony Parish Church, 
Kirkealdy, Scotland, are exchanging 
pastorates for two months this fall. 
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